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3Booh Notices 

A Guide to Massachusetts Local History. Compiled by 
Charles A. Flagg, Salem, Mass. 1907. 8vo. pp 256. 

This work is a bibliographic index to the literature of the towns, cities 
and counties of the state, including books, pamphlets, articles in peri- 
odicals and collected works, books in preparation, historical manu- 
scripts, newspaper clippings. It is arranged under three headings ; 
general works of the State, in various subdivisions ; counties alphabeti- 
cally, with towns alphabetically under each county, and a local index, 
giving present and obsolete names of localities in the State. After the 
names of the county, town or city is given, there is a brief outline sketch 
showing original designation of the territory, date of incorporation, and 
changes in limits and the notes appended give needful help. To the 
student interested in local history the book will be essential, and the 
genealogist, will find it a happy hunting ground. Admiration of the 
industry, knowledge and systematic skill exhibited by the compiler is 
but a just acknowledgment. It is a work of conspicuous merit and 
unquestionable value, and Mr. Flagg has achieved a large measure of 
success. Maps of the counties with their townships, and an index of 
local names are helpful. The work is well printed and bound, and 
makes an excellent appearance. Copies may be had of the Salem 
Press Company, Salem, Mass. Price $6.00 net, postage 20 cents extra. 

Genealogy of the Jaquett Family. — By Edwin Jaquett Sellers, 
Philadelphia, 1907. 8vo., pp 226. Eevised edition, limited to 100 
copies. Illustrated. 

An exceedingly interesting book, put together just as such a book 
should be, and there is nothing but praise for the way in which it has 
been compiled. 

Early Concert Life in America (1731-1800). By O. G. Son- 
neck. 8vo. pp 338. Published by Breitkopf & Hartel, 24 West Twen- 
tieth Street, New York. Price $4.00, cloth $5.00. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the industry, patient research 
and intelligence which the author has bought to bear upon his work to 
lay the foundations of an important side of American musical history. 
His material has been gathered mainly from old newspapers and other 
contemporary sources, and numerous programs of Concerts have been 
printed in the text, in order to enable the student to take an independ- 
ent position for or against his theory that a very much more intelligent 
and lively interest was taken in music in our country during the 
eighteenth century than is generally admitted. 

When and where the first public concert took place in what are to- 
day the United States, the author states would be difficult to answer. 
The earliest allusions developed by his researches dates back to April of 
1731, at Charleston, South Carolina, and the next, eight months later, 
at Boston, Massachusetts. New England's share in the development of 
our early musical life has been unfairly and unduly overestimated by 
many writers, to the disadvantage of the Middle Colonies and the 
South. 

The first public concert given in Philadelphia, which the author has 
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discovered, was in January of 1757, at the Assembly Eoom, in Lodge 
Alley, under the direction of John Palma, and the first musical society 
is said to have existed as early as 1759. Musical gatherings were fre- 
quently held at the homes of John Penn, Dr. Adam Kuhn or Francis 
Hopkinson, and that Hopkinson did more to develope the early musical 
life of the city than any other person, is no exaggerated claim to make. 
During the Revolution the giving of public concerts were generally dis- 
couraged, but we read that in 1779, the band of Proctor's Artillery regi- 
ments occasionally performed, and a band assisted at several of the 
Commencements of the University of Pennsylvania. While Howe 
occupied the city, the bands of the English and German regiments gave 
concerts. At the close of the war John Bentley gave a series of fort- 
nightly concerts, but in 1786 Alexander Eeinagle, by virtue of his 
superior talent and individuality, assumed control of the musical affairs 
of the city. Towards the close of the century concerts were given at 
Gray's Garden, at Harrowgate, Bush Hill (the Pennsylvania Tea Garden) 
and Centre House Garden. In 1784, Adgate founded his Uranian 
Academy and instituted Uranian Concerts, which flourished until his 
death from Yellow Fever in 1793. He was the first in the country to 
point out the necessity and advantage of making music " form a part in 
every system of education." The musical life of Pennsylvania, outside 
of Philadelphia, was primitive and remained so for many years. Only 
in one section flourished any thing like a musical atmosphere, and that 
was in the Moravian settlements of Northampton county, and the love 
of music in Bethlehem was so deeply rooted as to make the town in 
course of time the centre of the American Bach cult. 

The notes appended are excellent and sufficiently full to give needful 
help, the index comprehensive, and the volume well printed on good 
paper. 

Brandywine Manor Church Cemetery. An address, by John 
Frederick Lewis, Coatesville, Pa., 1907. 8vo. 14pp. Illustrated. 

This address, made before the Brandywine Manor Presbyterian Church 
Cemetery Associasion, contains valuable historical data relating to the 
congregation, which three years hence, will celebrate the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding. The energetic labors of 
the Bev. Adam Boyd, which extended over Chester and Lancaster 
counties for forty-four years, were instrumental in the organization of 
the Brandywine Church. 



